AFTER   EVEREST
make a dash for Smythe's boots at the Sella Haus. Hours
later I rejoined the others in time to give Smythe a com-
fortable walk home for the last mile or two. This must
have been a relief to him, for he had come down many
hundreds of feet of steep, snowy gullies, digging his bare
toes into the snow ; incidentally, without any complaint or
hesitation.
At San Martino my brother and I did a good many
climbs, starting early and meeting our parents at previously
arranged spots for a picnic tea. This was the most de-
lightful part of the holiday for me, or, for that matter, of
any climbing holiday I have ever had. The family picnic,
with all its sociability and jollity, was combined with the
most enjoyable rock-climbs on San Martino's peerless little
peaks. The day we did the Cimone della Pala was the
best day of them all. The Cimone is the glory of the
southern Dolomites. It rises first to a shoulder, without
great difficulty ; above that the rock steepens, and in one
or two places ropes are fixed, though they are neither long
nor numerous enough to spoil the actual climb.
Soon we were agrip with the narrow ridge which leads
up and up towards the real Cimone, the great knife-edge
of rock which, viewed from the side, looks much like many
other mountains. When seen end on, it takes on an
entirely new significance, and appears like an incredibly
gigantic and toppling tower. After climbing up another
steep rock-face, well provided with rough holds for hand
and foot, we suddenly found ourselves to be on top of this
huge ridge. We were looking down on the eastern side to
a steep glacier, from which rose the immense wall, unique
among rocky peaks on the top of which we were crawling.
Guido Rey called it "a long wave of stone, towering
motionless to the sky, and apparently on the point of
breaking/' A better description could scarcely be written.
Along this airy and extraordinary summit ridge we
clambered, always safe yet always feeling that the huge
yet delicate wave of rock would indeed break. Here
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